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EXCELLENCE 



With the widespread attention raised by "A Nation at^ 
Risk," educators and citizens alike have renewed their 
interest in defining excellence in education and in 
establishing effective schools for students across the 
country. 

Despite the flurry of public and professional attention, 
the question "What is excellence in education for 
students with severe handicaps?" has generally been 
overlooked. 

The purpose of this Primer is to address that neglected 
question and to help you design and maintain a progran 
of effective schooling for high school students x^^ho 
have intensive special needs. (We will use the term 
"severely handicapped" to refer to students who have 
traditionally been labelled moderately or severely 
retarded, multiply handicapped, and autistic. The 
label refers to the fact that more intense and 
effective instruction is necessary to meet student 
needs. ) 

The information we have included has been developed over 
the last six years in a series of collaborations between 
universities, local public schools, and state education 
agencies. Much of the development was supported by 
funds from the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services, U.S. Department of Education. 
A series of grants supported the initial work on a 
statewide change model, curriculum development, and 
procedures to facilitate the transition from school to 
"^nrk and adult life for youth with severe handicaps. 

',?he Primer was originally developed for building 
administrators whose high schools collaborated with the 
Oregon High School Project, Utah's Community -Based 
Transition Project, or Washington State's Employment 
Training and Transition Project. Though some 
information is specific to the program model shared by 
those programs, we hope the material is useful to all 
high school principals whose building includes a 
classroom for students with severe handicaps. 

The Primer includes: 

*The Model which outlines the major elements 

of best practice services for secondary students with 

severe handicaps. 

^ Effective Schools: Implications for Programs 
Serving Students with Moderate Severe Handicaps . Just 
what do the characteristics of effective schools mean 
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for a different student population? This document 
reviews the indicators of effective schools and 
presents their implications for programs serving 
students with severe handicaps. Once you 
read this, it will be quite clear that excellent 
programs for students with severe handicaps share 
much in common with excellent programs for students 
without apparent disabilities. 

♦Quick Check . Reaardless of how much you know 
about special education, you will be responsible 
for evaluating the teacher of students with severe 
handicaps, 'fhe Quick Check helps you as a principal 
know what is appropriate curriculum, good classroom 
operation, and effective instruction for stuclents 
with severe handicaps. 

★Po ints to Ponder . There are many decisions a 
principal makes that can have tremendous impact 
on the opportunities available to students with 
severe handicaps. We have generated a list of things 
to think about. You might add them to your "To Do" 
list one at a time. 

♦ Planning for Improvement . No matter how well 
you are doing, it is always possible to do better. 
This document provides a comprehensive list of 
critical accomplishments for a program serving 
students with severe handicaps. Review the list, 
note discrepancies with your current program, and 
then work with the teacher and district personnel 
to initiate necessary improvements. 

♦Co mmon Quest ions... And Some Answers . Special 
education is special, and this document will 
provide answers to common questions about 
implementing procedures that define exemplary 
services to students with more severe handicaps. 

★ Some Light Reading . We thought you would like 
to hear from one of your peers, so we have 
included two articles by Don Essig, the former 
principal at North Eugene High School in Oregon, 
along with some examples of the attention that 
principals have received for their high school 
programs for students with severe handicaps. 

♦ For Further Information . . ^ Just in case 
you want some more detail we have provided a short, 
select biblography to help get you started. 

As a principal, you have the ability to make a 
difference. You have a critical role in creating 
effective school programs for students with significant 



disabilities* Please use your role and this information 
to ensure that the students with severe handicaps who 
attend your high school receive the most effective, 
appropriate education* 



PRINCIPALS CARE 
ABOUT KIDS' 



The Model 



What's this all about? Just what are the elements of a 
good program? 

An effective school program for secondary students with 
severe handicaps is characterized by several basic 
features: 

A curriculum that addresses the major functions of 
adult life (work, leisure, and personal 
management) and includes complete activities 
rather than isolated skills- 

Individualized education programs , or lEPs, that 
are developed through a negotiation between 
parents and teachers; and integrate related 
service goals in work, leisure, and personal 
management domains; 

Instruction that occurs in the community and 
other natural settings rather than only in the 
classroom; addresses generalization and 
maintenance of learned behavior; highlights 
task adaptations when necessary to enable 
student participation; and is responsive 
to data on student performance. 

Classroom procedures that involve 

nonhandicapped student body members as tutors 

and friends; build a classroom schedule 

from student lEP goals; monitor instructional 

time and staff task completion; schedule 

regular contacts with parents, and 

emphasize the role of the teacher as manager. 

Careful planning for the transition from 
school to work and adult life that involves 
families, educators, and representative-* from 
adult service agencies; and occurs so that 
students "graduate" to the work and living 
arrangements that maximize their productivity, 
integration, and independence. 

Administrati ve procedures that support 
community-based training and supervision 
that focuses on student outcomes and staff 
and classroom accomplishments. 
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EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
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Implications of "Effective Schools" 

Literature for Programs/Resources 
for Students with Severe Handicaps 

AS an educator, the term "effective schools" <=a""°t be new to 
vou Sough schools differ in many ways, research shows that 
ef^^ctive Ichools-those that have high rates of student 
learning— have certain characteristics in common. 

The literature oh effective schools has grown in the last years 
but rarely addressed itself to how characteristics of effective 
scSoSs might apply to effective school programs for students 
with disunities, we have tried to make up for that neglect 
air descSbe the features of programs that 

«™rina hiah school students with severe handicaps to learn 

sknis ilcessa^ to become productive, participating members 
S t^eir coS^Snity7and to live as independently as possible. 

The aeneral characteristics of effective schools are described 
S^!ow S?ong Sith a translation for programs serving stuaents 
with severe disabilities. An effective school serves all its 
students well. 
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QUALITY 



1.0 



COALi, OIJICTIVES. AMD BVALOAIION. 

obj.otlv,, th*t .r. d.v.lop.d. 
known, and .cc.pt.d by it.ff, 
«ud.„t., p„.„t,, „d co«..unlty 
•••b.r.. Th... go.l, u\d 
obJ.ctlTse .r. .v.liut.d Md 
r*Tl*«d In en ongoing and 
*y*tui«tlo aanntr. 



2. »ou or icaooL ioard/ 

SUPCMNTniDCllT/OIRECTOIt 

board «u» .up,rl„tandant who .ra 
▼l«ma and a»allabla to at.ff 
•tudanta. and p.rant.. Tha.a 
official, ara aw.ra of and aum ori 
.tudanta- aducatlonal naad. 



In affacav. pro.rc. for .tudanta with ..vara handicap., 

* 'n^^«i!a"';r::%^:::^cra^s-/-^"" --n.ation 

of "ba.t practUa. " ^^^.rf ''••°""""»n' 
l-portanc. «f i!! ? """" '"««•" tha 
c^^"u'r« a'n'd'c"^! ;?i.:.7-';'-"*«.nc.d 

=-^:":;/:fr.i-t^^^^^ 
' =S ^^^^ 

Thara ara prograa atandarda and vaw to 

Proira. goala (,..., U-,! Itl 

of thalr tU. {n loj^.^ {"Ir'^l.^r^ " 

* ba'^r:; Jha'u'a'irrn'.'l'''-^-^ 'l'"— 
tha baai. o'^a' ^Ja'a^jfi^'f:,:;"' »" 

- :ct:l^rd-^p^^^;t^^^^^^^ —.p.. 

Loc.ta. cla..roo«. on ra.ular .chool campu.a. 

D.V.IOP. .taff Job d..cclptlon. vhlch outl-n. tha 
EftiblUhtt ipproprlit. .tiff illoc«loni. 



lOtLOIItO niNCIFAt. 
An •££«ecLT« ichool Li iuptrvLatd by 
• prLnel^tl vho ihovi itrong 
iiucruocLoful Xtsdsrihlp, hAi high 
•iip4ec«cLeiu for thsLr »ftt tnd 
itudtnci, *nd iturti dteLiLon** 
Mklnf vLth it«££» pir«nti, and 
itud«nti . 



4. mCBtirO tTAFT 

An affaotlv* iohool his vho 
•St hlthlf trtlntd, p«rfot« thtlr 
jo1»« vlth tnartr didlettlon, 
litTolv« p«r«oti vtU itudtntfl 
La tht Utrnlnt proe«ii» hAV« high 
•Kptottotlont , And Art good 
rolA BodAli. * 
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ApproVAt An AeerAd!tAd pAAr tutor couriA tt 
high ichool IavaI. 

In An A££AetlVA ichoel £or itudAnti vlth iAVArA 
dl»5bllLtlAt, thA prlnelpil dAirtonttrAtAt lAAdsrshlp hf. 

* Roldlnt hlth AirpACtAtlont for tAAchArt to lffi|)LAm«nt 
bAtt prACtlCA procAdurAt. 

* Roldlnt ^if^ AirpACtAtlont for ttudAntt with dliAb^LlvlAt 

* Aiilgnlni thA eUiiroo« for itudAnti with iAVArA 
hindlOApi to A CAntrAl And vlilbli location within 
thA ichool. 

* SArvlnt • roiA Bodol for iooiil IntArACtloni with 
itudAnti with AAVArA dliiblUtlAi . 

* tupportlnt progrAM HAAdi bft 

(a) AcknowUdtlni thA Uiport.ncA of IntAtrAtlon And 
cocmnltjr-bAiAd trAlnlng. 

(b) Aiilitlnt tAAchA^i In iohAduUnt tUM for 
itudAnti In iiUetAd rAgulAr clAiiAi. 

(c) AitAbllihlnt procAdurAi for work AirpArlAncA within 
thA bulldlnt, And 

(d) rAcrultlnt pAAr tutori. 

In An AffACtlVA protrwi, tAAchAri of itudAnti with 
iAVArA dliibllltlAii 

* ArA waU trAlnAd In currlculvA And Initructlonil 
dAllVAry MthodA «Oit iffACtlVA with itudAnti with 
iAVArA dliibllltlAA 

* Hava hlfh AirpAOtAtleni for it idinti to bi ACtlvA, 
pArtlelpAtlnt comevmltjr sMmbAri At thA And of ichooLlnt 

* TAAch In eomunltjr AAttlngi Ai waLL Ai In thA ichooL 
And thA olAiiroo<«. 

* DavaIop pArtlAl pArtlclpAtlon AtritAtl*i And proithitlc 
dAVlCAA for itudAnti who Uck ACAdAmlc, inotor, or 
communlCAtlon iklUi. 

* DavaIop And IffpUiMnt bAhAvlor SAmtAmint protraai thit 
ArA ApproprlAtA In rAtulAr AducAtlon «jttlnti And In 
public AnvlronAAnti . 

* HinAtA clAAArood AtAff, Including PAAr tutori« 
AffACtlVAly And conilitAntly. 

* CoordlnAtA with rAguUr Aducitlon» riUtAd iArvlcA 
pArionnAl» ind Adult iArvlCA provLdAri. 

* DavaIop IIFa vh&ch AddrAii itudint nAAdi In currint 
And futurA Anvlronminti » And which AttAnd to UfAityLi/ 

qUAllty-of^Uf A liiUAA. 



CUKJaCOLOM. 

Aa affaotlv* aohooL Ha* eurrleuLua 
thAt la baaad on atudant naada, La 
atat*4 toala aad objaotlraa. Tha 
liutcuotlofuL taohnlquaa uaad ara 
raataroh-baaad and fooua on 
Individual atudant naada and 
abtlltlaa dallvarad In a atipportLva 
ataoahp«rA« 



mfOkT mvtcBt. 

In affaotlva aohoola, aupport ata££ 
MAbara, ara avara o£ aohooL/ 
dlatrlat and ^ogtuk baaad foala. 
•anrloaa provldad by aupport ata££ 
Mat Ix^lvldual atudant naada. 



7. truDnnr orrctTUMiriKs. 

In tha affaotlva aehooL, tha najor 
foeua la laarnlnt and tha 
opportunity for fulflllMnt for aaeh 
atudant. All atudanta a.-a avara of 
thv rulaa, and ara raaponaibla for 
aehool atandarda. 



* Involva paranta In critical daclaLona about 
Lnatructlonal goala. 

* Uaa data for tliMly daclalon-flukLfts on all 
atudanta go*!-** 

* Davalop an array of work training altaa In tha coonunlty. 

* Cooparatlvaly plan and davalop formal tranaltlon plana 
for all atudanta lt*20 yaara of aga. 

Tha eurrleulua In an affect Iva protraa for atudanta with 
aavara handleapai 

* la eooprahanalva and addraaaaa all araaa of ttudant naad. 

* Kaflaota domalna •€ adult llfai work, lalaura. 
and p«raonal MnatuMnt. 

* Foouaaa on actual aotlvltlaa rathar than on laolatad 
aoadaalo or davalepMntal akllla. 

* Da-aaiphaalaaa *pra-raqulaltaa" or raadlnaaa akllla. 

* Includaa tralnln« In all achool anvlronMnta 
(irnnaalun, cafatarla, library, ato.). 

* Inoludaa trai.\ln« la tha coanunlty and othar 
raal Ufa aattln«a. 

In an affaetWa pro^rua for atudanta vlth aavara 
handLcapa, aupport aarvlcaai 

* Eophaalta an Intagratad approach to tha dallvary of 
tharapy a«rvlcaa. 

* rrovlda aaalatanea In aaaaaamant, program davalopmant, 
and training In tha coffiminlty and in ragular 
aducatlon claaarooAa 

* Ara dallvarad In tha contaxt of natural actlvLtlaa, 
rathar than in laolatlon. 

* Bacoma conaultanta to taachara about altamatLva 
parformanca atrataglaa. proathatlc davlcaa, and 
ApproprLata fotiaa of partial participation. 

In an affactlva program, atudanta vlth aavara handlcapa: 

* Partlelpata In lnatructlonal actlvltlaa that prapara 
than to work and llva In thalr community 

Aftar graduation. 



* Us* school fccLlltlcs end resources (lockers, 
c«f«t«rl«, ssscmbllcs, lount* •f, etc.) ct th« s«m« 
tlM ts ch«lr p««rs without dls«bllltl«s, 

* Rev* tcccss to soM r«tul«r cl«ss«s (wcltht tr«lnlnt» 
hocM *c., etc.) with support und Lnstructloncl 
Bodlflcctlon •» n«c«ss«r3r. 

* Do not f«cs ttnvlronnMntcl b«rrl«rs, within th« school. 

* Ar« welcomed end sncourctcd to cttcnd «11 school 
•ctlvltlns cuch cs clubs, dances, end sports events. 

* T«k« p«rt In th« smm traduction caraiDonlas as 
studanta without disabilities, 

* Bava opporttmltlac to davalop frlandship: «nd attand 
out-of "school activities with nonhandlcsppad paar»: 



ICGGOL aXHATI. 

An affaotlva school pro<Bot<s a 
cllAAta oonduclva to lasmlnf, 
school spirit, and tha fraadoa to 
trow. It Is lafa, friendly, 
aesthetlcelly plesslnt* *nd orderly. 



Their nonhandlcepped peers t 

* Beva the opporttmttjr to pertlclpete In tutor/speclel 
frlande/buddjr/edvocete protraas, 

* Keoelve Inforaatlon ebout dlsebllltles In retuler 
subject courses, 

* Are enooureted to eppreclete human difference. 

In an effective protrwi for students ulth severe handlceps, 

* Clessrooa decor and Mterlels ere ete-epproprleta and 
■InlAlse differences between speclel end 

retuler studente. 

* Studente with severs handlcepj ere seen es Indlvlduels 
within the ettidr body. In the yeerbook, thalr 

with friends rather than es e lerge t>^o^< 

* Ketuler personal Interectlons ere scheduled to oaur 
between students with and without dlsebllltles. 

* Students with severe dlsebllltles shere the sanM 
school responalbllltles es nonhandlcepped peers (fund 
relslnt, caiopus Jobs, etc.). 

* Retuler end speolel educetlon steff Interect totether 
for creetlve protrra plenn&nt* declslon-maklnti end 
positive relationship plennlnt. 

* Steff treet ell sttidents with same rules of conduct 
(e.t'i cehevlor, dress). 
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ASSISSKDIT. 

In ui dfftetlvt school, studtnt 
protr«tt It eontlmttlly Mtturtd 
with SMtsurMtnt outcooMi icnrLni 
th« pr«ALs« ustd to r«vLs«/d«v«Lop 

eurrloulun and instruct Lon*! totls. 



In tn tfftctlvt protr«a tot studtnts with stvsrt handicaps : 



10. IMSntUCTlOlf 

An affaotlv* school provLdas 
Instruction that anhancas atudants' 
indapandanoa %nd coopatanca, and 
affaotlraly praparas thaa for tha 
futura. Bffactlva Inatructloo 
Includas aattlnt appropclata laamar 
objaotlvaa, applying tha prlnolplas 
o£ laamlog, and naasurLng studant 



* AssassMnt addrassas anvLronmantal opportunlt Las as 
wall as studant ablUtlas. 

* AssaasMnt addrassas tha Upact o£ aducatLonal a££orts 
on studant llfastjrla. 

* Instruction addrassas IE? foals and Lncludas no 
•£lllar" actWltas. 

* Studant parformanca la avaluatad In natural parlomanca 
sattLnfs rathar than through classroom sLjnulatLons or 
papar vnd pancll tasts. 

* Frlnclpala avalua^a taachar a££act Wanass with an 
LnstruBMnt/iDoda o£ obsarvatLon that Is approprlata to 
tha unlqua rasponslbllltlas o£ that taachar. 

In an a££actlva protraa £or studsnts with sava^a handicaps i 

* Instructional objaetivas ara darivad £rom tha lEP and 
ra£lact tha skllla naadad £or succass on tha Job and 

In tha coffinunlty. 

* Bahavlor Kanata«ant protrsms usa nonlntruslva procaduras 
and anphaslsa taachlnt studants posltlva ways o£ 
controlllnt thalr anvlronmant. 

* UrlLtan Lnatructlonal protraas spacl£lcall7 addrass 
skill acquisition, tanaralication, and tiaintananca. 

* TrainLng takas placa in tha cocnaunity and on tha Job, 
not only in tho achool and classroom. Tha axtant o£ 
cootnunity trainins Lncraasas as tha studant nsars 
graduation . 

' Instruction aaphasicas arrorlass laaming, pradictint 
and prsvantins studant arrors, provLdini corractiva 
£«sdback and posltlva practlca, rainforcsin«nt, 
prompt Lnt, and £adint< 

* Ratular data is t.^Van on studsnt parfonr.anca and 
protraa changss ara mad^ basad on that data. 
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n. PARENT AND COHMUNIIY IKVOLVEMEHT. 
In affactlv* schools , tht progranis 
%t% knovn to and supported by 
ptrtott «ad othar cltlstns of tht 
cooounlty. Psrtnts uid cottcnonltf 
Mmbtrs t«k« tn tctlvt roLt In 
school functions And prottMi 
dtvtlopcMnt . 



In sn tfftctlvt protrua for students with scvera htndlcsps: 

* Tht school hss • systtiutlc pUn of outrtsch to ptrtnts 
Lncludlnt ptrtnt trtlnint tnd tht dls strains t Ion of 
InfoTTMtlon on thtlr rolts tnd rtsponslbllltlts . 

* Contact with ptrtnts Is frtqutnt tnd ongolnt. 

* Ptrtnts trt InfonMd about tdult ssrvlcts tnd protrams 
•nd how to htlp thtlr chlldrtn access thost strvlcts wall 
bcjrond tht jroungsttr' grtduttlon. 



Rtprtstntttlvts from rtltvant cooaninltjr «t«nclcs such ts 
(dtvtlopotnttl dliitbllltlts and vocational 
rthtbllltttlon) art Involvtd In dtvtloplnt • vrltttn 
transition plan ts part of tht lEP procass for til 
studtnts 16*21 jrttrs. 

Tht school dtvtlops rtlttlonshlps with trtt •oplojrtrs In 
ordtr to provldt « vtrlttjr of vork trtlnlnt opportunltlas 
for studtnts. 



Coomunltjr ftcllltlts such ts groctry stortSi rtstturtnts, 
•nd banks art ustd to support tht school's cooniunlty 
btstd nctlnlni tf forts. 

Ptrtnts and cooimmlty nerabtrs art survtytd rttultrly to 
dtttrmlnt thtlr satisfaction with snd sutttstlon for the 
protram. 

Infomatlon on protrui goels end accooipllshments ere 
regulerly dlssealneted to the public at lerge. 
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QUICK CHECK 



Evaluating a High School 
Classroom for Students with 
Moderate/Severe/Profound Disabilities 



Who Should Use the Quick Check 

The Quick Check is a tool designed for use by supervisors, 
principals, or program administrators to evaluate high school 
classrooms for students with moderate, severe and profound 
handicaps. You do not have to be an expert in special education 
to use the Quick Check. In fact. Quick Check was designed for 
people who may have very limited experience with students with 
severe disabilities. 



What the Quick Check Measures 

The Quick Check addresses basic program standards that should be 
in place in a class striving to provide an excellent education 
for students with severe handicaps. Items on the Quick Check are 
derived from the current professional literature on what 
constitutes best practice in programs for students with 
significant disabilities. At the basis of items on the Quick 
Check is the assumption that the goal of high school for these 
students is to prepare them to live and work in integrated 
settings and to make them as independent as possible- 

The Quick Check evaluates three major areas; what needs to be 
taught, how it should be taught, and how the classroom should be 
managed. The Quick Check will enable the evaluator to pinpoint 
areas of program strengths and specific areas needing 
improvement, providing a basis of formulating program or 
classroom goals in the following areas: 

- lEPs - Student work placements 

- Staff and student scheduling - Peer tutors 

- Data Systems - Transition planning 

- Age Appropriateness - -Instructional time 
Instruction 



How The Quick Check Is Used 

The Quick Check requires that the evaluator spend some time 
observing the classroom (materials, lEPs, data, etc.) and 
observing instruction, both in class and in the community. 
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An initial evaluation may require the evaluator to interview the 
teacher ("show me your schedule" "how are you evaluating students 
progress on lEPs"). This part of the evaluation will not only 
familiarize the evaluator with standards that are or are not 
present in each classroom, it will also begin the remediation 
process by communicating to the teacher the particular program 
features expected to be present. Because some classrooms may 
have relatively few standards in place, the initial evaluation 
may take very little time. It is important, however, for the 
evaluator to observe or inquire about ALL items. This will 
establish a baseline and allow for progress to be monitored 
across the year. 
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Making Changes Based On The Quick Check Evaluation 

After the classroom observation is completed and the Quick Check 
score determined, the evaluator will need to schedule a 
debriefing session with the teacher. This session may include an 
explanation of the scoring of the items on the Quick Check, 
prioritizing items to be targeted for improvement or developing, 
or develop a plan for accessing information that will assist the 
teacher in addressing program standards. Timelines should be set 
to insure follow-up of target tasks. Some Quick Check items may 
take time to implement, and timelines should allow for this. 
Experience suggests that with some assistance and support from a 
supervisor, teachers should be able to install most items within 
five months. 

Now For The Basics 

The material that follows presents each item on the Quick Check 
along with a rationale for its inclusion and some rules of thumb 
for evaluating the item. 
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QUICK CHECK 



Scorlfif: 0 • ItM !• not ft pr«t«nt 

X • It«n It pcrtlcLLf In ploct 
2 - Itta !• In plcct 



I. ms 



ITEM 



RATIONALE 



IlPa hAV« to«*a th«t rafL«ct doomlnt of cdult ll£«. 
iroc«tionAL» L«Laur«» and pcrtoncL mAncttoMnt. 

to«La cr* r«aL» cdult •ctlvLtUt, th«t vould b« 
p«rforMd by atudcnt cftcr Ucvinf school (bud^tlnf or 
bAnkinf r«th«r than Mth fcctt). 

m« %r% d«altn«d to t«ach/iMaaur« student profrctt In 
•otual ptrforaanc* ••ttlnf (p«rLnt •klLlt •t th« ttor*. 
r««tturAnt) . 

ItPt d««ltiut« whAt Mthod VLIL b« ut«d to •v«Lu«t« 
•tud«nt protr««t (••• D«t« b«Lov) . 

ItPt d««ltn£t« •ppropri«t« •daptlv* d«vLc«a or Mthods to 
•Id ttudtntt pArtlclpctlon In cctlvlt L«t. 



$lnc« ttudinti h«v« complex n««dt end ll«lt«d tliM in 
•chooL, thilr currlcuLun should focut on adult tctkt 
•nd •ctlvitici r«th«r than tccchinf pr«-tkllU or b«tlc 
•c«d«mLct in iiol«tion. If you cannot ••• yourtolf doing 
it, th« to«l doctn't bclont on • student ICP. 

lEPt should focus on buildint coapctence In scttintfl vh«r« 
it r««lly matters, rather then in the convenient but 
•rtificiel environment of the clessrooai. 

Activities may have to > * edepted in order for socm 
students to perticipets. It is nore importent to do e 
reel ectivity with support then to perfora e triviel skill 
with independence. 



II. 8CHZDULS 



. Schedule of deily ect ivitias/lessons is posted end is 

ooopleta (specifies what stsff. students, end peer tutors 

do eech period), 
. tchediAle eddresses lEP goels eKclusively (no filler 

ectivltias) . 

Schedule is up to dete. 
. Schedule includes treinin* in the cooiuunity for vork, 

leisure, end personsl manetemant goels. 
. Schedule includes opportunities for ell ctudsnts to spend 

tliM with non -handicapped peers. 

Schedule is followed by steff . . 



A complete end publicly posCed schedule (a) allows steff 
to perform indepen^^ent of on->;oint directives froai the 
teecher, (b) informs everyone where students and steff ere 
•c «11 times durint the dey, end (c) serves as a dete source 
for monitorint esch student'* level of intcfretion end 
community trelnLng. 



III. DATA 



. Dste is being taken on ell lEP goels. 

, Dete is teken often enough to meke lnstr\Jctionel decisions 

regerdlng student progress. 
. Dete is being teksn in the tsrget perfomence netting. 

Dete end dete sunvnsrles ere up to dete. 

Dete keeping method is unobtrusive end expedient. 
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Dets Is Lmportsnt to (e) maesure student progress, (b)mske 
sound Instruct Lonel decisions, end (c) ensure program 
eccounteblllty. Dete systems should be simple so they 
cen be used by ell trelners. 

Al:feys teke dete In the performence setting. This Is how 
to find out whether the "student hes reelly lesmed the 
ectlvlty. You will find out whst steps may need eddltlonel 
work or clessroom slmuletlons. 

Be sure your system Is epproprlete for the setting. Timers 
clickers, cllpboerds we Kay use In cless look highly out of 
the ordinary at the grocery store or benk. 



IV. ACE APPROPRIATE 

InitcuetlooAl MttrlcLi %t% tpproprl«t« for high ichooL 

itud«nti /young tdulti. 

Cl«««rooa "Look*" Ilk* t trplccL hith school cLciirooa. 
Wh«t, l£ anfthlnt Mkoi It Look different 7 
Bov can it be ch*nt«df 

ltud«nt« •r% cjcpoctod to bohav^ and draaa Lika hith 
achooL atudanta/younii aduLta. 

Staff inatruetion/intaraction vith atudanta anhancaa thair 

appaaranca aa dignifiad, cooipatant, young aduUa. 



V. INSTRUCTION 



Tha Imata of atudanta and thair InatructonaL anvironatant * 
atrontly affact tha raactiona of othara. Ar a gLanca chack 
claaarooM poatara, aita of tabLaa/chaira, natura of Laiaura 
activitiaa, curricuLua, raadini aMtariaLa, "art" projacta 
(notorioua for baing •g% inappropriatal ), inatructlonaL 
•latariaLa, and of couraa, tha atudanta thaauaLvaa (draaa« 
hair atyLaa, and accaaaoriaa) . 

Por atudanta vith profound diaabiLitiaa* a ichaduLa 
baaad on activitias viLL halp focua on raaL Lifa aduLt 
damanda uaint raaL Lifa aduLt matariaLa. Whan adapting 
activitiaa or matariaLa, ba aura thay Look aga appropriata 
and as nonatitmatiiint aa posaibLa. 



A. In eLaaa 

Prograa obaanradt_ 



Inatructlon addraaaaa toaLa on atudanta lEPa. 

All in data ina true t ion/a iauLat ion coincidaa vith raal 

Lifa activity. 

Itudanta ara raaponding aa thay vouLd in raaL Lifa aatting 
(i.a. paying with laonay atanding up vith a vaLLat, aa thay 
would at a atora or raataurant). 

Croupint it appropriata (atudanta ara on taak, atudanta 

racaiva continuoua opportunitiaa to raapond). 

Taachar controLa briak inatructional paca. 

Taachar uaca corraction procadura (STOP, HOOEL, lEAD, TEST, 

rapaat until fira). 

Taachar praeludaa fraquant arrora (taachar anticipataa 
arror^ and providaa aa littla aaaiatanca aa poaaibla for 
tha atudant to raapond corractly. 



I. Coomunity 

Prograa obaarvadt_ 



Znitruction in tha coomunity appaara unobtrualva, natural 
(doae not call attantion to atudant or trainar). 
Croupint ia appropriata (no aiora than 3 atudanta par 
trainari not all "high functioning" or "Lov 
functioning atudanta). 

Paeing ia briak (atudanta gat through activity in 
raaaonabla aoount of tioa). 

lahavior nanagaoant procaduraa ara appropriata (producaa 
daairad raauLt» doaan't call attantion to atudant trair\^r) . 
Corraction procaduraa ara uaad (STOP, MODEL. LEAD, TESTi 
rapaat until firm) whan appropriata. 
Taachar praoludaa fraquant arrora. 



SLaiulation or in-claaa inatruction providaa tha opportunity 
to practica difficult atapa, Laam adaptiva atratagiaa« 
and rahaaraa atapa that cannot logiatically ba practicad 
in tha actual aatting. In-claaa inatruction ahould: 
(a) practica raal Lifa activltiaa( t ) t (b) uaa tha aaoa 
matarlala found in tha natural aatting (through thia doaa 
not maan trying to ra-craata tha natural aatting, i.a. • 
auparmarkat aiaLaa)i (c) raquira tha aama phyaical/aocial 
raaponaaa frooi tha atudant that vould ba raquirad in tha 
natural aatting. 

Avoidt (a) aatting up ainulation aa a praraquiaita to 
coomunity participation! (b) practicing aub-akilla of tha 
activity without pairing it with training in tha actual 
aattingi (c) practicing in tha claaaroooi whan it could 
ba dona in tha natural aatting. 



Training in tha cocnmunity will contain tha aama quality 
taaching alamanta aa in-clasa inatruction. In addition, tha 
taachar muat attand to coomunity mambara. Kiniaira aspacta 
of training that call attantion to tha atudant and trainar 
(data kaaping mathod, intrusiva bahavior ntanagament 
programs , grouping, rapaat jd practica) . 



CocTvminity training ahould taach tha atudant how to 
coffipLata adult activitias. Thia a>aana conaiatant and 
ragularly achadulad individual or amall group training 
rathar than fiald tripa or cooraunlty "axpariancaa" . 

Coomunity training incraaaaa risks, ao a taachar should 
hava back up plans, and emargancy proceduras wall 
thought out . 
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VI. WORK SITES 



Work ta«ka ara thoaa atudanta would ba asipLoyad to do 
upon traduatlon. 

Quality oi work La aonltorad cLoaaly (atudanta not 
siakLnt arrora). 

Work altaa of far atudanta a varlaty o£ vocational 

oholoaa (dooMatlo, £ood service, conatructlon, agrlcultura, 

bulldlnf aarvlcaa, ate). 

Uork altaa ara locatad both on canpua (som) and o££ 
caopua (iDoat)» out o£ claaarooa. 

ttudanta who ara Indapandant at Joba ara novad to a naw 
Job within a so-vth. 



Training on raal work taaka In on-tolnt work tattlnga la 
critical l£ atudanta ara to £lnd and flulntaln aoiplojrMnt 
aftar graduation. 



All atudanta ahould hava a varlatjr o£ work training 
opportanltlaa that aaoipla typa of work and laval o£ support. 



VI t. PEER TUTORS 

Paar tutora ara on claaarooA achadula wl^h daalgnatad dalljr 

aaalgxwMnta. 

Faar tutora ara uaad for Inatructlng /monitoring atudanta. 
Paar tutora parfona aaalgnoMnta ootr^atantljr. 
Paar tutora Intaract with atudanta In a frlandly, 
raapaotful aaxmar. 



VIIX. TRAMSITION PLAlfNIIfC 

Taachar haa oontactad adult aarvlca aganclas for all 
atudanta lt-2l yaara of aga.< 

Taachar conducta transition naatlng to Includa taain of 
paranta/cara provldara, adult aarvlca agancy 
rapriaantatlvas» atudanta » and ralatad parsonnal. 
Tranaltlon ta«a davalopa cooipraha.ialva plan addraaalng 
atudant'a vocational, raaldantlal, financial , madlcal, and 
aoclal naada aftar laavlng achool. 



Paar tutors can work as affactlvaly aa apaelal aducatlon 
profasalonala. laalcs for auccasaful tutoring Includat 

(a) caraful salactloni (b) caraful tralnlngi (c) challanglng 
and valuabla dally taaka aaslgnadt (d) on-going nonltorlng 
and faadback. A good paar tutor prograa la avldant whan 
tutora: (•) follow tha achadula and atay oo taakt 

(b) follow tha laason format corractly (aa any claasroo« 
staff would)! (c) Intaract with atudanta appropriately 
(not aa Junior ataff parsons l.a. running aophlatlcatad 
bahavlor aunagaiMnt prograaa). 



Schoola hava a critical rola In halplng atudanta sova froai 
achool to work and coamunlty llfa. Though achoola will not 
ba raaponslbla for dlract aarvlca, thay inuat taka an aarly 
laadarahlp rola In planning for appropriate sarvlcaa. 



IX. TlsM In Inatructlon 

Taachar/ataff la involved in Inatructlng students et leeet 
801 of eech period. 



Inoreeelng tiiaa in Inatructlon Increeeee etudent leeming. 
Look for waye to maxliaiee tlaa in inetruotiont transition 
should be not longer than the regular pasaing period 
(5 minutes or eo) . Thie »aane liavint satertele reedy. 
If you heve 20 ninutee to welt for the public bue, echedule 
that 20 ninutee to prectice ports of the upcoalng ectivity. 
Ixpect twet etudents to perform within the ea»a tiioa 
paramatere ee nonhandicepped etudents or coonunity 
maabere (allminete extended lunchae, alow transltione, 
interuptione, bethrooa tripe). 




Dat« I 

Claaarooa: 

lotftl polntii /92 - X 

Total icor« ihould b« 80 X or tbov*. 



Date: 
Name: 

COMMENTS/RECOMMENDATIONS : 



POINTS TO PONDER 
Barbara Wilcox 



Many thanks to Joan Melsheimer, Director of Special 
Education, Dubois-Spencer-Perry Cooperative, who 
suggested we put this together. 
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Points to Ponder 

There are many events and decisions that take place in the 
life of any school building. They are decisions made by a 
principal or siibject to his or her influence. Many represent 
the status quo, established school tradition, or define "the way 
we've always done things." They are decisions made almost 
reflexively by the school administration, often without thought 
about how they might influence the image of, or opportunities 
available to, students with severe handicaps. 

If you are a principal committed to excellence in 
education for all students— including those with severe 
handicaps — ask yourself the following questions: 

DO THE STUDENTS WITH SEVERE. HANDICAPS WHO ATTEND THIS 
BUILDING. . . 

• • • have assigned lockers ? All students need 
personal space. It is probably best if all the 
"handicapped lockers" are not all together. 
Spread lockers around so students meet more regular 
student body members* For some students, having a 
locker with a key rather than a combination lock 
will make access much easier! 

. . • have class assignments as freshmen, sophomores, 
juniors, seniors, and super-seniors ? Isn't it 
funny that most students have a grade or class 
designation while students with severe handicaps are 
simply "special education"? Class assignments help 
create an identity and affiliation with others, and 
represent important status for students and their 
parents. 

. • • have their individual pictures included in the 
year book or school annual? Too often we "forget" 
students in special education or include them as a 
group rather than representing them as the individuals 
they are. 

, . • have assigned home rooms or guide periods that 
include students without disabilities ? Students with 
severe disabilities don't have to be together all the 
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tixBe. HoxBe rooms present an easy, nonacademic 
opportunity for integration. 



. . . participate in regular orientation and pre- 
registration programs ? Like other new students, 
those with severe diseUsilities and their families can 
benefit from orientation events prior to the actual 
start of the school year. 

. . • have assigned counselors ? Like other high 
school students, students with severe disabilities and 
their parents will need the access to the resources 
of the counseling department. A single counselor 
may be assigned all students with special needs or 
all counselors may share advisory responsibilities. 

. . . participate in extracurricular activities , 
including athletics ? Extracurricular clxibs and 
events are as important to students with disabilities 
as to their nonhandicapped peers. Not everyorie must 
be a club president or varsity player; ordinary 
members and "student managers" are also important to 
the system. 

• • • have a representative on the student council 
or governing board? Promoting "minority representation" 
In student government activities creates important 
learning opportunities both for students with 
disabilities and for their nonhandicapped peers. 

. . . eat lunch with the rest of the student body ? 
Students with severe disabilities need the opportunity 
to learn to cope with the realities of the lunch line. 
They should not be asked to come early or late, or to sit 
together as a group. 

. . . have jobs within the school that are similar to 
jobs held by regular student body members ? If it is 
"normal" for some students to work in the kitchen 
dishroom, it is quite appropriate for students with 
disabilities to have that seune opportunity. Students 
with disabilities should not have in-school jobs that 
are stigmatizing or that would not be natural for 
regular student body members. 

. . . attend all school assemblies and special events ? 
Students with severe disabilities can attend pep 
assemblies and all--school events alongside their 
nonhandicapped peers. There is no need for them to 
sit as a group unless it is common practice for all 
students to have assigned seating. 

. . . have access to all settings within the school ? 
Students with severe diseUbilities should be able to 
use the library, locker rooms, home economics rooms, 
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vocational education classrooms, student lounge, 
school store, and computer labs, as well as their 
own "special" classrooms. They should have the 
opportunity to participate in elective courses such 
as art, physical education, home economics, wood- 
shop, horticulture, and other vocational education 
courses with personal support and curriculum 
modification as necessary* Students need not be 
assisted to the regular teacher's class roster; they 
can be assigned to the special education teacher but 
be assisted in the class by a peer tutor or a special 
education teaching assistant • 

. . participate in graduation ceremonies and 
social events ? Graduation, the prom, and the 
senior dinner are important rites of passage for 
all students. With planning, participation in these 
events can be just as special for students with 
severe disabilities. 

. . • participate in regular award ceremonies ? 
If students with disabilities earn some special honor, 
acknowledge that accomplishment in the same sort of 
awards ceremony organized to reward other student 
athletes, scholars, artists, or humanitarians. 
"Retarded" ceremonies of any sort detract from the 
dignity of the accomplishment. 

... do "normal" things in >| normal" places ? 
Students with severe disabilities should learn to do 
i:nnortant adult activities in the settings where those 
activities actually take place. It is more normal and 
and appropriate for girls to learn to use make-up in 
the restroom or locker room than to be taught at a 
table in their classroom. Personal hygiene training 
should occur in the locker room rather than in a 
classroom- Students can hang out in the student lounge, 
look at magazines in the school library, and learn to use 
tools in the shop class. There is no need to train 
real activities in the artificial environment of the 
classroom- 

• • • lise real life materials ? Expect to see 
students wltlTsevere handicaps using real money and 
going real places. It's impossible to learn to 
deal with the complexity of work and community 
life within the confines of a classroom. School 
alone is not enough. Students. . . and their 
teachers . . . must go of f -campus to where the 
action really is! 

. . • follow the regular bell schedule ? The 
schedules of students with severe handicaps should 
match those of the building as a whole. 
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There is no need for them to march to a different 
drummer. 



. . . get the flyers, announcements , and newspapers 
that are distributed to regular education students ? 
Students with severe disabilities and their families 
are probably as interested in district and school 
events as is any one else! Be sure they get all 
the regular mail the office distributes. 



DOES YOUR SCHOOL HAVE A FORMAL PROGRAM FOR PEER TUTORS OR 
PEER ADVOCATES? 



Tutors or advocates are critical to the social and 
educational integration of their peers with severe 
disabilities. They can provide both personal and 
instructional support. A formal tutor/advocate 
program provides the structure for interactions and 
the context for friendships, and promotes truly 
individualized learning opportunities. Experience 
tells us that tutor programs are most effective if 
they are set up as a graded course for elective or 
career credit. 

DOES THE LIBRARY HAVE BOOKS THAT DEAL WITH DISABILITY ISSUES? 

Check with your librarian to ensure that the media 
center contains both fiction and nonfiction materials 
that appropriately portray individuals with 
disabilities or deal with disability issues. 

DOES THE SCHOOL HAVE INFORMATIONAL DISPLAYS IN THE LIBRARY OR 
SHOW CASES THAT PRESENT DISABILITY ISSUES OR THEMES? 

Display cases can do more than show off trophies. 
They can help students learn about individual 
differences and human variability. The special education 
teacher can help create such a display! 

ARE STUDENTS WITH DISABILITIES REPRESENTED IN SCHOOL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS MATERIALS AND MEDIA? 

After all, they are your studenrs! A slide tape 
program or a school handbook can include pictures 
of students with disabilities along with descriptions 
of special education program activities. Be proud 
of having a program that promotes the value and 
dignity of all student body members. 
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ARE UNITS DEALING WITH DISABILITY INCLQDED IN REGULAR SUBJECT 
AREAS? 
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Disability is not a topic that belongs to special 
education alone, and information about disabilities 
can be easily presented in a variety of regular 
subject manner courses. For example: genetic 
factors associated with disabilities could be 
covered in biology. The impact of a child with 
a disability on the family could be addressed in a 
home economics/family life class. An English 
class could examine the presentation of folks with 
disabilities in literature and other media. An 
advanced computer class could investigate programs 
and devices to facilitate environmental control by 
people with physical disabilities. A history/ 
civics course could deal with disability as a 
civil rights issue. Possibilities are endless. 

DOES THE CLASS FOR STDDENTS WITH SEVERE DISABILITIES HAVE A 
"NORMAL," NON-STICaiATIZING LABEL? 

Think of how you refer to most teachers or classrooms in 
your building: Hr* Henderson, Ms. Jackson, Room 117. 
No need to call the special education teacher by first 
name only or to label the teacher or room as "severely 
handicapped." If the class needs a label, consider 
something such as "Basic Skills," "Life Skills," 
or "Community Skills." 

DO YOU ACKNOWLEDGE COMMDHITY STORES AND SERVICES FOR THE 
IMPORTANT ROLE THEY PLAY IN PROVIDING AN APPROPRIATE EDUCATION 
TO STUDENTS WITH SEVERE DISABILITIES? 

Think about a "Community Appreciation Night" in the 
spring to acknowledge all those employers and store 
managers who have provided valuad^le training 
opportunities for students with severe disabilities. 

DO REGULAR SUBJECT MATTER TEACHERS. . . 

. • . have opportiinites for inservice on topics related to 
students with severe disabilities ? Teachers of regular 
students need to learn about the needs of special 
students: how soma "talk" with a communication board; why 
some needs to take medication; Why it is important to do 
part of a task even if completing the whole task is not 
feasible. 

. . . share in supervision of all students as one of the 
regular school duties? Dont't forget that regular 
teachers need to feel that they are responsible for all 
students! Consistently assigning the special teacher to 
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supervise special students denies the regular teacher an 
opportunity to get to know the strengths of a special 
student . 

have regular c-oportunities for positiv e contact with 
stu dentTwith severe diasbilities? Unless well planned, 
chances f^Fdeveloping positive experiences with students 
with handicaps can be lost in the fast pace of a regular 
school day. By making the scheduling of such contacts a 
high priority, regular teacher can become more accepting 
of perceived differences of students with disabilities. 

DOES THE TEACHER OF THE SPECIAL CLASS. . . 

. . . have regular school duties and assignments ? 
Go ahead, assign school duties to him or her just 
as you would any other teacher I (If you have enough 
staff to go around, however, you might consider 
that these teachers, indeed, have a large set of 
responsibilities! ) 

. . . eat with other faculty members ? If students 
are to~reaTTze the full benefits of integration, it is 
important that their teacher, too, be integrated! 
Encourage special education teacher to be part of the 
faculty. 

. . . attend regular school faculty meetings ? 
Special education teachers are not so special that 
they can be excused from meetings. 

. . . have comparable prep time ? As for any 
teacherTTt is important for teachers of students 
with severe diseibilities to have preparation time 
during the day. Though you may schedule the prep 
period for other staff, the teacher of students 
with severe handicaps will have to schedule his or 
her own time based on the overall classroom schedule. 
Prep time may be used to meet with regular subject 
matter teachers, develop work training opportunities, 
complete calls to parents, or other program support 
tasks. Prep time is not "free time." 

IS THE CLASSROOM ITSELF IN A GOOD LOCATION? 

A "good" location is not next t» the exit and 
the bathroom. Rather, a good location is a room 
that is centrally located and visible to students 
and faculty alike. 

DOES THE CLASSROOM LOOK LI3CE A HIGH SCHOOL CLASSROOM? 

Image is important! Make sure that the classroom 
for students with severe handicaps looks like other 
classrooms. Calendars, decorations, and bulletin 
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board items should be age-appropriate; that is, 
similar to those in "regular" classes- Furniture 
should be similar to that in other rooms as well. 
Cutaway tables characteristic of elementary rooms, 
rocking chairs, pianos, sofas, and overstuffed 
chairs are not normal in high school rooms! 
Though students with severe handicaps may need 
adaptive equipment, every effort should be made to 
arrange furniture and store equipment to create as 
normal an appearance as possible, 

DO PARENTS OF STDDEMTS WITH SEVERE DISABILITIES PARTICIPATE 
IN THE PTA? 

Encourage their participation or representation! After 
all, they do have a vested interested in what goes on in 
the building. 

ARE PARENTS OF STUDENTS WITH SEVERE DISABILITIES INVITED/ 
ENCOURAGED TO VOLUNTEER FOR SCHOOL FUNCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES? 

Don't forget that parents need to be recognized as valuable 
and contributing member of the school and community. Call 
on them to help "man" the booths, call for campaigns, or be 
chaperones at school functions. They can be your best 
alley! 
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PLANNING FOR IMPROVEMENT 
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Change is always difficult. Overcoming the inertia of 
the status quo takes both a commitment to improvement and 
a clear vision of what the "improved" program will look 
like. 

We have defined seven accomplishments that we think 
should characterize a program that is, indeed, effective 
in preparing students with severe disabilities to be 
productive, participating members of society. These 
outcomes are listed below: 

1. Students are integrated in school and community 

2. lEPs are developed and monitored 

3. Effective instruction is designed and delivered 

4. students are prepared for, and placed into 
supported employment during their last 

year in school 
* 5, Classroom tasks and resources are managed 
effectively 

6. Consumers are satisfied with program procedures 
and student outcomes 

7. Administrative procedures are in place to 
support program practices 

For each outcome, we have defined elements that, in 
effect, further define the accomplishment* This 
definition of an effective program can guide your own 
planning. 

Carefully review each element on the following 
Discrepancy Analysis and Task List with the classroom 
staff. Honestly report the current status, noting 
partial fulfillment and successful implementation as 
well as features with potential for improvement. A 
detailed report is more useful than a simple +/0 
scoring. Go ahead and identify needed action to bring 
your operation in line with each element of an effective 
program. 

After reviewing all elements and identifying needed 
action, complete the remaining two columns. WHO 
identifies the individuals responsible for needed action. 
WHEN can target a specific completion date or establish 
the priority (1st, 2nd, 3rd order) of each item. 

It is a good idea for each member of the planning group 
to have a copy of the final plan. 

Use the plan to generate professional development goals 
for the teacher and classroom staff. 
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COMMON QUESTIONS. . .AND SOME ANSWERS 




COMMON QUESTIONS ABOUT THE IMPLEMENTATION OF AN 



INTEGRATED COMMUNITY-BASED MODEL 



Th<o imple'<uentation of a community-based model in any 
secondary classroom for students with severe handicaps will 
represent a departure from the status quo, and consequently 
requires both descriptions of, and justification for, 
procedural changes* Our experience implementing such a model 
in a variety of communities makes it clear that there is a 
coMtton set of questions. We have tried to address these 
concerns in a question/answer format* Being familiar with 
these questions will help you advocate effectively and answer 
similar questions when they are raised in your own school 
community. 

Q: Is community-based training an appropriate undertaking? Is 
the idea itself credible? 

A: Recent initiatives from the Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative services, U.S. Department of Education, 
highlight that the goals of education and related services are 
to prepare students with disabilities to be productive, 
participating members of society, and to live as independently 
as possible. In order to achieve this outcome, schools will 
have to restructure the curriculim and training provided while 
students are in high school* 

The importance of training students with severe handicaps 
in the community rather than in a traditional classroom pro- 
gram is emphasized in current professional literature across 
the nation. 

In addition, many progreuns across the country provide 
on-going demonstrations that community training is both 
feasible and successful. Communities well known for their 
community-based programs include: Madison, Wisconsin; San 
Francisco, California; Eugene, Oregon; DeKalb and Champaign- 
Urbana, Illinois. 

High school programs for students with severe handicaps 
throughout Oregon attend regular school campuses; their 
training emphasizes learning work, leisure, and personal 
mr.nagement activities in the community* Both Utah and 
Washington State have adapted the Oregon High School model to 
effect broad systems change. The Kentucky Department of 
Education has published state guidelines that emnhasize 
functional, community-based programming. Indi\ 1 school 
districts in Indiana, Colorado, Arizona, Tennessee, and many 
other states are also committed to providing excellent 
community-based training. 

The real question is not whether to implement community 
training but how soon you can begin! 
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q: Does a coaununitvbased training program create added risk 
«nd liability for a district ? 

A* Given the low trainer-to-student ratio used in community 
training, the risk of accidents is minimized. However, each 
district should review its policies to ensure that adequate 
liability insurance is available for staff and students. If a 
district policy covers regular high school students for work 
experience or distributive education programs, it is unlikely 
that it will have to expand its insurance to cover students 
with disabilities. Since any peer tutors involved in community 
training will be enrolled in a class, they too should be 
covered by the regular district policy. 

A number of features create program safeguards: (1) 
having on file an LEA purpose statement addressing community- 
based training, (2) having parents sign an acknowledgement that 
their son/ daughter will be trained in the community, (3) having 
written procedures for dealing with medical and/or non-medicai 
emergencies outside school, (4) having a posted classroom 
schedule that indicates who will be trained where and when, (5) 
ensuring that all community activity focuses directly on 
student lEP goals, (6) collecting data on student performance, 
and (7) documenting that staff have received training on 
procedures for community-based teaching. 

Q: Aren't severely handicapped students too vulnerable to 
access the community by themselves ? 

A- There are several responses to the notion that persons with 
handicaps are more vulnerable to community risk: (1) A person 
with severe handicaps is only vulnerable if she/he is not 
adequately trained. Low student: teacher ratxc^- task analysis, 
student performance data, and well—.-cined teachers ensure 
adequate training. The ability of v.'-udt;iits to learn adaptive 
community behaviors is well documented. (2) The "dignity of 
risk" (Perske, 1972) is an important aspect of learning for 
everyone. Students with handicaps have the right not to be 
overly protected, and hence restricted, from the opportunity 
for community integration. The key is supervised training so 
that risk is minimized. Citizens with disaibilities, like 
everyone else, have the right to realistic feedback from 
others . 

Q: Is the community-based model for all students? 

A' Yes. If the goal of education is to have graduates who 
are competent in the community and future environments, all 
students should have the opportunity to participate in the 
model. Students need to learn activities that will have an 
impact on their lives. All students should be given the 
opportunity to learn to participate to the greatest degree in 
all relevant activities. Participation will enhance the 
person's image and appeal. 
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Q: car individuals with severe handicaps actually l^rn to use 
^^^JnT^^liiii^lirvi^ isnlt it unrealistic to think 
of them participating in community activities? 

A- Students with severe handicaps may learn more slowly or 
need to employ prosthetic devices or alternative performance 
strategies to successfully function in the community. It is 
likely that lack of skill is due to lack of training and 
accis^, not lack of ability. Perhaps the best way to deal with 
this concern is to provide real examples which demonstrate the 
success of the model in sit^s where students are as sixailar as 
possible to those with whom you are proposing the model. A 
direct observation of a successful project site is probably 
most effective. In addition, the presentation of direct 
or indirect testimony of parents and professionals who 
are already experiencing success with the model can be highly 
effective. The presentation of research demonstrating the 
achievements of individuals with severe handicaps can also be 
used to demonstrate the appropriateness of these expec- 
tations for students. 

O- Aren't students with severe handicaps too slow and ^^low 
f uncHfHI^g-^^- t5-br ^utl^f^ildSHitg^ Won^t their eresence 
annoy other citizens ? 

A- This question has a multifaceted response: (1) Many 
i^divlduafs-the elderly, individuals with crutches or limbs in 
casts—may also respond more slowly. Society is generally 

tolerant of them. , ^ ^ i^,,itr 

(2) An individual with a handicap may complete, tasks slowly 
or inappropriately due to a lack of trailing or exposure; 
therefore, better training over time will eliminate the 
"annoyance" to other citizens. 

(3) Individuals with handicaps are members of the ^^l""}-..^. 
community and have the same claim to services ^"f °PP°5^^"J^^?;^^ 
as anyone else. Personal inconvenience for "normal citizens 

is an excuse, not a justification, for segregration or 

TJr^Pre\°^dice against a minority group is reduced by exposure 
to its members; this provides a compelling argument for 
integration in the schools and in the community. Successfully 
trained citizens with handicaps are their own best 
advocates . 

Q: Does the emphasis on community training mean that academic 
skills will no longer be taught ? 

A- Training of academic skills will not be abandoned, but 
those skills will be taught in context rather than in 
isolation. Reading, math, or communication skills will be 
taught in the context of valued ^/^tivities such as shopPing, 
cooking, or riding the bus. Treatment of .^fted 
influenced by the concept of "opportunity cost": ^^J^^" ^ JJ^^J? 
instructional time and many activities could be taught it 

is important to spend educational time in those areas that win 
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maximize success after leaving school. For a student with a 
• severe handicapping condition, it is ^P^f^t^S^i^ ^^Harn more 
important to learn community and 30b skills than to learn more 
math facts, adjectives, or sight words. 

O- Will a co mmunity-based classroom be rnore expensi ve to 
g^>^>^-tjan a traditional secondary classroom? 

A- NO- the commuiiity-based model has been designed to fit 

than exuenditures for purchases of comxiercial curriculum 
^J^r-T^is teachers will need support for local curriculum 
^ ^ «t!„o'nt JSivities Instead or traditional classroom 
sSnnirerrwortooo^^^^^^ materials), classrooms will 

n^^d flexibility to purchase comsumable supplies (cooking 
inQ?ediSSs, resWint meals) and other nontraditional items 
thnf tokens etc.). Parents can be expected to provide at 
least paSi'al support for some community-based activities that 
iSnlf it Sil ies^directly (such as shopping for ^^^^^ ^ . 
Sems), and for those activities that parents usually support 
(e.g., student leisure activities). 

q: Will the t.ommunity-based model ^,^§^^^^1^^ " 

tcach^ttjiTi ^lllfllili^^ classroom-based model for severely 
handicappped secondary students ? 

A- BY definition, any change in the status quo will require 
some additional ener^ and effort. Most of the elements of the 
moSSl represent activities that should be part of any good 

clasirooS program (lEPs, contact with f^^^i^^^^' .^J^^^^ff 
instructional programs, data-based decision making, staff 
training, and program accountability). 

The particular procedures advocated by the Oregon High 
school Model (OHS), Utah's Comm^"ity-Based Transition^^^^ 
and the Employment Training and Transition . 5®PF®^®"^„^^._ 

coherent aSd Compatible set of systems that provide kno^n out- 
comS for ftudenL. A study of . how te^^e"^- Sfreci'?ns??Sc- 
al locate their time across various tasks <«'9- direct instruc 
tion recruiting and training peer tutors, instrucrionai pro^^cxin 
Se^eiopmSi, district and building meetings) 

time they spent showed that both the f P^^^JJ^ °s in 

activity changed over the school year. Initially teachers in 
p?ojIct cHssLoms worked an average of 10.00 ^o^^s per 
day in project classrooms. By the end of the school year, this 
fiaure had dropped to an average of 8.00 hours per day 
iiSuding a duty-free lunch period. Further, the pattern of 
iSe data shows that there were fluctuations ^ff ^^^^j!^ 
events in the school year (e.g., more instructional program 
dIvSlpient in the fall, more contact with parents and time in 
meetings in the spring as a function of lEPs). 

While start-up of the community-based model will require 
additlSiar fim? maintaining the model should not be anymore 
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demanding than operating a good traditional program. However, 
since we do not have comparable data from classroom-based 
Iroqtalt, it is impossible to compare teacher effort across 
community-based and classroom-based models. 

Q: Will the community-based model recpaire additional st||| 21 
s^ecIillstT -f vocational triiners^ community trainers, classroom 
aides, etc.) ? 

A: The community-based model typically has been implemented 
with the staff already available to the classroom and without 
Se addition of staff resources beyond those normally available 
to similar classes in the district. Some modifications in 
traditional job description duties for existing classroom 
sSf^ ?elatid service staff and supervisory staff may be 
necessary to ia,plement the model. Additional paid staff 
positions should not be necessary. 

Q: What is the role of related service staff (occupational 
theriStTEEIiiir^raEis^ speech/ language specialist 
adaptive E hj^sical education specialist) in a community-based 
model ? 

A- OT PT speech and language specialists are consultants to 
?he teacher and'^Ly assis? in the following ways: evaluating 
current levels of student performance; giving input on lEPs and 
sSggeSung activities; developing prosthetic devices; training 
students on activity goals from the lEP; and monitoring 
effective communication/motor skills in community settings. 
The adaptive physical education specialist may function as a 
cSnsu^Snt or%iide instruction on age-appropriate recreation 
and leisure skills in the school and/or community. 

Related service staff coordinate goal development, 
assessment, effective classroom management and procedures, and 
instruction with the teacher, aide, and o«ier support staff. 

Q: What are the benefits of implementing a community-based 
modeT To the students with severe handicaps in the 
participating classroom ? 

A- Students will achieve greater independence both at home and 
in the community following graduation. They will receive 
i?aining in work and in sel f -management skills (making choices, 
problem-solving, time management), and have an increased 
ability to use leisure time appropriately. 

In addition, students will benefit from state-of-the-art 
teaching technology and increased instructional time, from 
increased contact with nonhandicapped peers, and from a 
JSncSonal curriculum focused on the requirements of adulthood. 

Data indicate that improvements in students' lifestyles 
also take place folloving model implementation. After 
following students in classrooms over a year, the data show a 
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significant increase in student performance of activities in 
integrated community settings outside school hours. Students 
in classrooms are spending more time in community settings 
engaged in leisure activities, personal management tasks (such 
as shopping), and work as a result of their participation in 
the model. In other words, a community-based program does 
impact a student's quality of life outside the school day. 

Q: What are the benefits of implementing of a community-based 
model to the participating teacher ? 

A: To implement a community-based model effectively, a teacher 
will have to learn organizational skills (schedules, master 
calendar, weekly task lists, classroom meetings) ; learn data 
analysis skills (to monitor instructional time and staff tasks, 
in addition to student progress); improve his or her 
supervisory skills; and improve his or her public relations 
skills (excellent training for later supervisory or 
administrative positions!). The teacher will have access to 
new information and professional development opportunities; 
learn to use low cost, effective classroom management 
procedures; utilize materials developed by other classrooms; 
and participate in a network of other professionals committed 
to excellence in programs for students with severe handicaps. 

Q: What are the benefits of implementing a community-based 
model to the building principal ? 

A: The administration is able to improve services within 
the budget, to demonstrate an exemplary and visible program 
that is compatible with the regular high school, and to receive 
credit and publicity for an excellent program. 

Q: What are the benefits of implementation of a community- 
based model to the participating parents ? 

A: Parents are able to give planning and program-evaluation 
assistance, to receive specific outcome information on their 
son's/daughter's progress, to coordinate home and 
school/community programs with the teacher, to see increased 
independence of their son or daughter, to participate in 
transition planning, and to enjoy involvement in goal setting. 

Q: Don't some components of the community-based model actually 
duplicate the r espons ib i 1 £ti es of adult service programs ? 
Can't some of this wait until after graduation ? 

A: The community-based model does include some components that 
are (or should be) provided by adult service agencies. 
However, many adult service agencies are not familiar with the 
service needs of students with severe handicaps and find it 
difficult to respond with adequate services. The goal of the 
high school program is to provide information aa>out students to 
the representatives of these agencies that would allow them to 
do better planning. The process of transition requires early 
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• involvement of all participants (school, parents, students, and 

iSri together before, not after, high school completion. 

He^^^ffective answer to any question regarding the 
S^l^rentftfon'if community-based ^oiel is^^^^^^^ 
individuals already involved with the model. Y^s^^s to ongoiny 
sites should be enaouraged at any time. In addition, a 
IliS/lape presentation of one fvaccessful cor^unity-based model 
(the Orelon High School model) is available from the 
National LRE Network. 
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SOME LIGHT READING - 
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YOU CAN'T WIN 



The school principal, like all other educators, should expect 
to please no one. All too often he is caught on the horns of 
a dileiama regardless of the action he takes, or fails to take. 

If he corrects a teacher, he's always picking on someone; if 
she doesn't correct teachers, she's a weak administrator. 

If she cai Is a meeting, she has no regard for teachers' time; 
if he doesn't call meetings, he doesn't believe m democratic 
administration. 

If he makes quick decisions and follows up, he is an 
autocrat; if she is slow in making a decision, she is 
indecisive. 

If she visits the classroom, she is being nosey; if he doesn't 
visit the classroom, he doesn't care what is going on. 

If he speaks up for some new program, he's on the bandwagon; 
if she's cautious about change, she's living in the past. 

If she suspends a student, she doesn't understand children; if 
he doesn't, he's a weak disciplinarian. 

If he reports to school early, -he has insomnia; if she leaves 
school late, she is a slow worker. 

If she attends community affairs, she's a politician; if he 
doesn't, he has poor pxiblic relations. 

When he attends conferences of principals, he's goofing off; 
when she doesn't, she's unprofessional. 

If she checks with the superintendent, she hasn't a mind of 
her own; if he seldom checks, he's assuming too much 
authority. 

If he's young, he's got to learn; if she's old, she just 
doesn't have it anymore. 

If she has a friendly personality, she's a show off; if he's 
quiet, he is antisocial. 

But take heart. Keep giving your best; for no matter what you 
do, there are those who will always say, "It isn't the school 
that's to blame. It's the PRINCIPAL of the thing." 
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OREGON ASSOCIATION OF OREGON ELEMENTARY 

SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 



710 12th Street S.E. - Salem, Oregon 97301 



A SPECIAL MEMO 

One of the most complex of the new educational challenges that has con-- 
fronted school administrators in recent years is that which is involved in the 
identification and treatment of students with special handicaps. We are all familiar 
with 94-142 and its rules. 

The following reflects what Don Essig, a high school principal, feels about 
the special education service opportunity which was presented to him. It occurs 
to us that what he felt and learned would be of interest and value to both elemen- 
tary and secondary principals. 

CEORCE MARTIN 
Staff Assistant 

OQQQQQQQQOPPPPOPPPP 



^The following article is one that I pr^red for publication 
because of some ^ep feelings that I have developed in the past three 
years about the inclusion of severely handicapped students in high 
school. Until the class was included at North Eugene « 1 was probably 
like most Americans, unaware of the real needs and wants of this element 
of our society. Believe me, I have been taught well by the students and 
staff of that program, that they can contribute to and participate in 
society as worthy members. 

••This article is being shared with you in hopes that ail of you 
might have a part of the information necessary to understand what 
severely handicapped students can do for a high school student body 
and staff. Truly, the 1,000 regular people at North Eugene have gained 
much more than the 14 severely handicaoped people from their presence 
here. I hope tliat someday all of you will have the same opportunity to 
have a similar group in your school, and that this article might make it 
easier for you to see the t>enefits of such a program.** 

Warmly, 

Is/ Dor 

Don S. Essig 




April 1983 
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"Hey, Barb, Where's the Severely Handicapped Room?" 

by 

Don M. Essig, Principal 
North Eugene High School-^ 

Since the inid-70's public schools in Oregon began to serve 
severely handicapped students on their campuses, most often 
within a self-contained classroom model run by a special 
education teacher. There have been some recent reports on the 
impact of such integration from the perspectives of the special 
educator, and handicapped and regular education students. 
However, relatively little attention has been focused on the 
impact of integration in the high school or its implication for 
the building principal. The purpose of this article is to 
present a principal's perspective on some of the issues related 
to the integration of severely handicapped students in a 
secondary school. 

Since 1980, North Eugene High School has had a self- 
contained classroom for severely handicapped students. The 
classroom is run and monitored by teaching and supervisory staff 
of the Lane Educational Service District. This year there are 
fourteen students in the class. Generally speaking, having the 
"Basic Skills" class has been a valuable experience for all of us 
at North Eugene. The class is an integral part of our school. 

A commitment to provide severely handicapped students 
integrated educational experiences means more than simply making 

^Dr, Essig is now Director cf Management Services, Eugene School 
District 4-J. 
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classroom space available. There are various levels of 
integration, and the principal can play an important facilitating 
role in each. 

At the most basic level is physical integration . This 
refers simply to the location of the special program in the 
school building with regular education programs. While this 
appears to be a straight forward issue of space allocation, there 
are some additional factors that influence the success of 
physical integration. In initially deciding what space to assign 
the Basic Skills classroom, the attempt was made to make the 
location convenient for the students and chose a room both close 
to the exit where the school buses stop and near the restrooms. 
After one term, however, the classroom was moved to a more 
central location in the school. In the new location, regular 
student traffic is always very heavy, and cafeteria and student 
lounge are nearby. Students from the Basic Skills class are 
literally in the center of things at NEHS and have many more 
opportunities for natural contacts with their non-handicapped 
peers in the course of the school day. 

Fu nctional integration describes situations where severely 
handicapped students and their nonhandicapped peers 
simultaneously use the school facilities and resources. The 
severely handicapped students at NSHS use virtually all the 
facilities in the school at the times when they are in use by the 
rest of the school population. They have lockers, make purchases 
at the snack bar and school store, attend assemblies, and "hang 
out" in the cafeteria just like the rest of the student body. 
There were no special adaptations or arrangements, just the 
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initial expectation that NEHS was the home school for these 
students, not just a building that provided space. 

In addition to access to all the school's facilities, some 
students in the Basic Skills class participate with support in 
classes offered in the regular curriculum. We have had Basic 
Skills students in woodshop, home economics, weight training, and 
slimnastics classes. 

Social integration refers to regular personal interactions 
between handicapped and nonhandicapped students. While the 
location of the classroom at NEHS is ideal for encouraging 
contacts between the students, location alone does not ensure 
social integration. One effective vehicle to increase inter- 
personal integration at NEHS has been an active peer tutor 
' program. Each term there is an elective class for students who 
wish to be peer tutors Enrollment in the class is limitec*. and 
competition to be a peer tutor is quite keen. Students receive 
grades in the peer tutor class. A number of student leaders 
have been recruited into the program which helps the status of 
the Basic Skills students. Peer tutors provide small group 
instruction in the classroom, participate in community training, 
and are evaluated on a regular basis as well as graded at the end 
of the term. Besides being a valuable learning experience for 
the nonhandicapped students, the peer tutor program provides an 
important support network for the integration of the handicapped 
students. The handicapped student now can greet other students 
by name when going down the hall and has more opportunities to 
socialize with nonhandicapped peers. In addition to supporting a 
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peer tutor program, the principal can also increase opportunities 
for contact by expecting and encouraging the attendance of 
special education students in school assemblies and special 
school functions. It has also been important to integrate the 
Basic Skills teacher into the rest of the school staff even 
though he is technically an ESD rather than district employee. 
At NEHS this has resulted in that teacher feeling a part of the 
staff, and helping him to be able to communicate his program to 
them. 

Another strategy for providing more opportunities for 
interaction is the participation of handicapped students in 
regular classes. Those situations where nonhandioapped peers can 
witness the handicapped students as a competent peer seem 
especially valuable. 

In addition to providing overall support for integration 
activities, the principal must serve as one of the role models 
for social interaction between handicapped and nonhandicapped 
individuals. He must make a point of initiating appropriate 
social exchanges with the handicapped students while trying not 
to treat them differently from the, rest. That implies similar 
behavior expectations for them a. for regular students. The goal 
of high school for regular stuav^nts is to prepare them to 
function effectively after graduation whether they begin 
employment or go on for further education. In effect, the goal 
for severely handicapped students is the sam^: successf^ \ 
community functioning, or societal integration . 

If the function of the school is to prepare severely 
handicapped students to live, work, and recreate in normal 
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community seetings, the secondary curriculum must reflect that 
goal. Consequently much of the teaching with severely 
handicapped students must occur outside the classroom, in work 
experience settings, on bus routes, in supermarkets, and in local 
recreation centers. It is quite possible, even likcsly, to step 
into the Basic Skills classroom at NEHS and find the majority of 
students off campus. This was initially quite a novel experience 
for staff and required some adjustment of what people thought of 
as a good education for high school students. It also required 
some exceptions to established school rules that were not made 
with the instructional needs of severely handicapped students in 
mind. In order for the Basic Skills students to get the 
functional, community training they needed, the principal must 
assume the same supervisory functions for them as for the 6ther 
students. For example, if the teacher and aide were both in the 
community, the principal and staff assume responsibility for 
those students who remain on campus working with peer tutors. 

In summary , there is much to be gained on a high school 
campus by having a severely handicapped class of students as part 
of the program. Regular staff and students learn to interact 
effectively with this segment of the population who are not as 
fortunate as most. Handicapped students have the opportunity to 
learn and grow aniong a caring, understanding, regular population. 
The principr 3 should do everything necessary to exploit the 
positive aspects of that relationship. 
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In March 1979. a group of staff 
members rqjrcscnting the new 
Oregon High School projca pro- 
posed that I. as principal, partidpaie in 
their project, a movement I knew little 
about-— a program for which I myself 
had to be trained After weeks of dis- 
cussions widi staff members, and after 
catefiil planning widi the teacher of 
the proposed basic skills dass for se- 
verely handkappcd students, I was 
oonvinced, and die -1500/13 theory" 
was conceived: the 1500 regular stu- 
dents and sutf members in the school 
oadd learn and benefit from the 13 
handkspped students as much as they 
ooukl learn from us. These students 
wouki be considered an opportunity. 
not a burdea 

the Hl^ School Setting 

Our model requires an "open" 
school— not a physkally open plant 
widKMtf walls, but a community of 



people who arc willing to listen, test, 
and help cultivate change. The North 
Eugene buikling is perhaps as tradi- 
tkxul I structure as one will IukI 
anywhere in die country; it was built in 
Ae late 1950s to satisfy taxpayers who 
had rcKicd negatively to a previous 
high sthool that many consklered too 
lavish. Even so. we discovered that 
widi minor modifications the special 
studerxs managed very welL^ 

We soongly believe diat handi 
capped snidents should be visible to 
everyone. Their dassroom should be 
ck»e to die sodal hub of the building 
as well as to kxkers. cafeteria, and 
regular bus knding areas to reduce 
their mobility problems and maximize 
dieir interactions with regular stu- 
dents and staff members. A central 
kxakxi also makes it more conve- 
nient for handk:apped students to par 
tkipate in acthrides dwt regular stu 



"[Nonhandicapped 
students] gain 
praise — not 
ridicule— from 
other students 
when they attend 
afterschool 
activities with 
their handicapped 
friends*" 



dents and staff members take for 
granted, such as going to die lunch- 
room, using kKkers. and attending 
assemblies. The handicapped stu- 
dents* break and lunch schedules 
should be the same as for odi . stu- 
dents, maximizing dieir visibility and 
availability to Ae total school popula- 
tioa 



Support ActMties 
ExtracurTKular activities are an impor- 

tant part of high school life At N orth 
Eugene, scvwrfy handicapped i- 
dents participate in these acthrtito 
tfirough a dub caUed die TiigWaoder 

Advocates.- Membership indudcsjoi- 
dents from many sodal dasscs wldUn 

die school— student leaders, 
punkeis, honor sodety toctnbers, and 
so on. The dub hdps sponsor dances, 
buys buttons and banners to show 
school support, and serves as a focal 
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Suppon group fur \Uc socrcly handi- 
capped by all students Tlic handi 
capped students also carr>' student 
identification cards and havtr their pic- 
tures in the >'earbooU — not xs a spc 
cul, handicapjwl class, but as individ- 
ual students. 

Without doubt, il\c most impotiani 
aspea of our success has been the 
uaaning, development, and utilization 
of peer tutors Regular and handi- 



capped students work alongside one 
another on computerb and in home 
ecorK)mic» or industrial education 
labs, tJie>' rollerskate, bowl, and play 
Softball together Tutors accompany 
their severely handicapped peers to 
banks, fast*food resuurants, and gro- 
cery stores; and the>' gain praise— not 
ridicule--from other students when 
they anend afterschool aaivities with 
thieir handicapped friends 



The Oregon High School Model 
for Severely Handicapped Students^ 

Program components were designed from previous research and 
various techniques used in educating severely handicapped students. 
The model is based on the assumption that severely handicapped 
students can perform ^ variety of tasks once presumed beyond their 
capabilities, and has ^even basic features: 

1. The integration of severely handicapped students involves 
placement of a special class in a regular high sdiool building %vhere 
there is an opportunity to share resources and nonacademic experi- 
ences %vith non handicapped peers. Integration is defined as availability 
to the regular education environment rather than mainstreaming 
handicapped students into classes with regular students. 

2. The program should be age appropriate, and instruction should 
incorporate materials and tasks that highlight similarities within the 
high schooi peer group. This includes the commitment to provide 
extracurricular and nonacademic experiences normally associated with 
regular high school students. 

3. The program is community referenced ynth emptiasis on func- 
tional skills and criteria that relate to the community's demands and 
expectations. 

4. A future orientation is a natural arfd necessary complement to 
community referencing. Future environments should include in- 
creased accessibility, community living alternatives, noore opportuni- 
ties for 4)ontrivial work and wages, and a decreased need for adult day- 
care programs. 

5. The comprehensive high school program should be judged not 
against wtiat teachers can program, but against what their students 
need. Strategies are developed for fitting into the local economy and 
for teaching skills that are not normally practical in the dassroom. 

6. farenf involvement encompasses a %vjde variety of roles. Having 
parents extensively involved in the developme, it of individualized 
educational programs, homebound instruction, community training, 
data collection, and program design leads to the potential for a higher 
success rate once students leave school. 

7. The effectiveness of secondary instruction should be measured 
in terms of daily performance in residential, vocational, leisure, and 
community environments rather than by accumulated knowledge or 
classroom behavior. Program assessment must be sensitwe to in- 
creased independence in daily routines, improved access to communi- 
ty services, oevelopn^ent of personal options, employment, and pro- 
ductivity. 



Life Skills 

Learning skills in a realistic sening is 
especially imponam for handicapped 
siudenis The school can provide work 
training opportunities (cafeteria clears 
up, liner patrol, recN'cling projecu) 
The small salaries students earn from 
these jobs pro\'ide them with the 
chance to learn how to cash checks, 
deposit savings, and make purchases 

The grov^'ing business/school pan- 
nership programs around the counin- 
present possibilities for addiuonai 
u^ining in real-life skills. Local busi- 
ness leaders must be convinced that 
severely handicapped students can be 
a produoive. successful work force, 
and programs such as ours can help 
the community to bener understand 
these students, their needs, and their 
often-uiKlerestimated abilities. 

During the past six years, seven of 
the students in our program have 
graduated and been awarded cerufi- 
cates of completion Three of these 
students are presently employed in 
the communit>\ and the other four are 
seeidng jobs. 

Those Who Care 

As educators, those who should care 
the most about children and their 
futures, we must comince others of 
the need to help all students— includ- 
ing the severely handicapped — be- 
come successful members of society. 
The staff members and students at 
North Eugene High School have dem- 
onstrated that this is possible. 

Don M. Esslg served as principal of North 
Eugene High School from 197S-19S4 He 
is presently DireaOf, Management DcvcU 
opment and Sendees, School Dtstria 4J, 
Eugene "ubik: Schools, 200 N Monroe, 
Eugene, Oregon 9740Z 

WUccx* Bartwa, and Bellamy, G. TlKxn- 
as. Design of Hig/b School Progpams for 
Swerefy Handicapped Studmts. Bakimore, 
Md: Paul H. Brookes Pubii^hlng Company, 
1962. 

Vilcox, Batbara, and Bellamy. G. Ihom* 
1&. Final fUport-^The Oregon Higfi School 
Pn)fealdrSmmtfyHandkapp9dSaiderm: 
IfnpkmentingSiate^vnde Change. Euq^enc 
Oreg.: UnKcnity of Oreigon Piess, 2961 
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* Second Front 

LAPORTE HERAU>VUU;US, FrkUy, October 3. IM 



Revised special ed program offers 
'^life skills' to area students 



By TODD OICKARO 
SiMtt writer 




Local educators sod o(hen around lodiana are reiinio^ 
Uieir apprach to tincfaiiic scv«r^y haodkapped 
how (o fuDcUoa in sodcCx. 

Six iodUoa special educa t ion coopcratiirea* ipdudi n c 
the eoe Chat scrm LaPecte Gaualy, are 
cumottlum to teach wtittdy 
[ atttdetiU "lire ddUs.** and 
I tliey .are weridac to place atndents ia 
caoMMnily and trlwirt joba. 

tte cuntadiaa chaafct are a rcnilt of 
a aCale DcpaitBMBt ol PubGc lostroctioo 

pra^ram eoCitlod Least Restrictive Eo- 

^m^mmm ^hmrnmM, The South UdMe Goooty 
CMXMS Special EducatioB Cooperative, alooc 
with cooperatives from iasper« fUchmoad, Hammond, 

Warsaw end Terre Kaate» were cboMtt to take pact la.tbe 
propaoi* 

The profram **ts in respooae to a nationat mo^gmem 
within the field d special education : Students with aem« 
handic^pa can beoome nsore independent, productive 
aembcts e( our aodety*** local cooperative* director 

Sjpedal education tendbers told the LaPiorte School 
Boasd laaC aMnth that cooloac transportation, hrcfiene 
and recreation atdDs we )urtaai«pocttat to the at r u dj f 

Mcsabcni of the P^rat Advbacy Gooaeil were taU 
the profram aC Ma Cm^ nfular 
elglbL Hie counc il can ais taik^^^gly at 
pod children. 

^e hope we are foiac te teach (aever^^ handioapped 
lids) bow to be hwiependcat alter cra£^i^r aaid 
OJUns, 



One way to make severely haoclicapped students more 
iodependeot U to place them io Jobs. And LaPorte Hi|;h 
School special educatioo teacher Carol Scbultz is woridng 
to do just that 

She has placed several handicapped atndeots in hi^ 
school and middle acftiool jobs and sbe plans to find six 
eeoior hanrfirapped students wort with employers in the 
otmmunity later this Can. 

More Chan 40 aeverdy handicapped students rancitiC ia 
age from five, to if attend the oranCy's special ed u ca t ion 
cooperative which serves all ptd)lic schools ia the cotmty 
except for Mkhifan Oty*a. 

Has aprinc the coope r ative formed a irr^f**^ com* 
pciaod of apodal education Cencbers, priodpab and m 
pqf«faolo(ist to diroot the Least Restrictive Ettviroomeot 
prop am here. 

d l Mns said the c a mmH t e^ etta h lished a three-year to- 
pimentation plan for the procnua, a new *^teor-<he> 

art offiicuiump'* aad an hMenrioe pro-am so special 
<jduca^ teachers can practioe and lean new toMhinc 
tecfamqoes. Committee members have also participated 
in two sUte^tmdedMofereooes on the proom. 

Calkios said the curticttlum diances ^ mooc ^ther 
ttaccs. help handicapped students' ieara how to use 
tra^Bportation services, ttse money, and prepare meals. 

For tr*"*!**^. she said, studeots could be taken to tbe 
bowtt^aflgr. where tbqr woul d s elect their own bowfioc 
shoes and bowCflC ban, and also pay lor them. Cdkios 
aald amcfely han di ca p pe d LaPo rtfans Mdc W be tamht to 
use t^ransPocie or learn bow to cross a street safely. 

She sai d a cverely h a ndicapped stu d cnU wig do much of 
their learnii« outside of ihe dassroom. 

The pracram wOl allow h a mfcapp ed students U gel 
away from *Vaiere»d-down**academics and learn bow to 
five, QOUns said, evej thotich math, reading writioc ami 
other neadcnieskflis win ntIB be stressed. 
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New MCCSC program opening 

doors for special students 



H-TPepoft 

•In nuny ways. Shelly Hackctt is a 
typical high school student 

She struggles with her classes 
end holds down a part time job. She 
went to the prom and she proudly 
flashes her newly acquired high 
school ring to anyone who admires 
it 

A year ago, Shelly's mother. 
EUine Pryor, never would^ve 
believed her daughter's life could 
be so "nonnal." SbeUy. after all 
was born 17 years ago with Down's 
. simdrome. 



Pryor credits her daughter's most 
recent progress to an effort by the 
Monroe County Commuxiity School 
Corp. to integrate its mentally and 
physically handicapped students 
into the regular school setting. 

In the Least Restrictive Environ* 
ment Project, moderately, severely 
and profoundly mentally retarded 
young people, many of whom also 
are impaired by serious physical 
handicaps, are in segregated classes 
at Bloomington Hi^ School North 
and Rogers and Binford elementary 
ichools, acconiinc to pn^jert direc- 
tor fid Soaltag, iriio is on sabbatical 
fh« a hi^nnUii« posttkm in the 



federal Department of Education. 

Based at the DevelopmentAl 
Training Center at Indiana Univer- 
sity's School of Education, Sontag 
was cooniinating the project for 
three other districts when he 
learned last May that MCCSC in- 
tended to transfer the remainder of 
its severely retarded students from 
the Stone Belt Council for Retarded 
atiiens school to classrooms at the 
district's schools. That's when he 
invited MCCSC to participate m the 
project along with school corpora 
tions in Johnson County, Indianap 
olis and South Bend 

MCCSC began mainstrcaming its 




Shelly Hackett uses a city bus to get to work 



handicapped younotes few ye« 
ago. But it was not mitfl this M 
that the most sevcre stndoits wot 
bitMghl fttn Stooe Beit «>d that 
focgttonai odocatioQ was st r f ssd. 
With ffnHi^*** in commnnity to^ 
matlooal training, the Least Ee- 
ttrtothw Envtronmest Prtriect Is 
dtfdgned to prepare these sbdents 
for todepadcat living. 

-At one ttane. these people, cooe 
they became adults, would hm 
been destined to a Ufedme of TV 
watciiinrtir Mm type of activity in 

a sh dto ed w uk i hnp. " said ^octsg, 
•Tlie god to « promjito ttte^^ 
to place tiiem to ouuipeativejooi.' 



At both the skuwiitary and sec- 
oodary levels, ibidflnta spend some 
poriioa of the dartottie dMwoom 
waMag aa«Mdenlcs:-Bitt the 
oniraittm Is ftmctkoaL For exam- 
ple, ntfaer tlian -woridng on aba- 
Silk alfebn ^QOitioQi. ctudente ^ 
a mirth dasB ■d^-flgnre out bow 
BQch money they n«d to ride the 
boa dowBlowiu ««t bnakfa^ 
nstsatrant andywteii to •chooL 
Ite words oa« speOtoc o^m^t 

fa addttton to daasroom work, stu- 
dents are taken out into the oommu- 
nity and tanght ddOa,* so dt ' J>s 
liddng the bii8t*cRMtog the street 
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or how to ooiK2iiot themseiires in a 
department store. ^ _ . - 
^oa can talk aO day about how 
to find the xi^gat bos, ahout payiniiL 
the Are and cetttog off at the ri^ 
stop. But ifs bf frtting oat an| 
doing it that these Wcto learn.- «« 
I^ Biariowe. one of the feur (on, 
thne teachers at Bloomington High 
SchoolNorth. 

*Fflr SbeUy; ^rho lifes to' roril 
• Mand. leandng to cross the straet 

iST^wS^th^ 

ber Job;^ « 
ment^^Mniowe. 
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At the 2«igh school students also 
are trslned in vocational skiils and 
in iob-huntlnc tochniques, such as 
OlllDC out an application. 

Mariowe spends half of her time 
scouting out esplosren for the stu- 
denuTu necessanft she neods the 
first wedc on the Job bdpinc the 
student make the transition. Cur- 
restlyt 19 of the yoaag people bold 
Jobe at varioua sites around the 
dtr* from washinc dishes at Bandi* 
do*s to oper a t l nc a goiDpiicit ff l 

at die lU diemislrr department 

Two days a wedu Sbdly cleans 
the office at the Ameiican Heart 
Association. She dusts the window 
siQs and ftcmiture, Tscuums and 
deans out the women's restroom. 

mier don't let her dean the 
toaet** said Marlowe ''Tb/tj said 
tber didn't think she should have to 
do that" 

The parents of the studenU were 
alarmedwhen MOCSC officials lixvt 
announced their InteoAkn to mains* 
tt«am tfadr children into tlie 
ediools, and there was some talk 
about taUnc Isfri actioo to stop the 



Pamits ' were cuuii c iued that 
their cfafldm could be not only 
phyaicallr hannsd in ttie cosamu* 
nl^^btfe gMtlon a ll y dev a s tat ed by 
qud iMMinc from the socaDed 
nonn al s t u d ents , 

^e were very upeet," said 
Pryor. rememberinc bow she and 
her husband, Robert, reacted to the 
MOCSC dedsion. nt was difficult 
fo us because all tiie years Shdly's 
been ta sdiooL she^s been 



So ftr, neither the physical nor 
the emodooal weQ-bdnf of the 
students has been compromised. In 

&ct, Sontac and MOCSC adminia* 
traton and staffers boastinc un* 
OualilMt 



At a state hearinc on least restric- 
tive environment earlier this 
month, MCCSC stmerintendent 
Hannon Baldwin said. *You see. 
Monroe County does- not speak out 
of a finr of wiiat micht happea 
Monroe County can speak out of 



New program opening 
doors for special 



students 



what has happened.** 

It is not Just the handicapped 
students who have benefited from 
the project "^From our standpoint 
it's a two-way street," said Sandy 
Cole, chaknan of the special educa- 
tion dcnartment at BHS North. 
**We*vc been aUe to intecrate these 
hsnrtkapperf students into a more 
aceappcopriate environment But 
the benefits of ttiat have been posi- 
tive fbr the regular students as welL 
Tliey^ leanunc bow to deal with 
the difEerenoes in people Thefre 
leaniinc ss modi as the hand- 
icapped stnAsnts.** 

nrooch a peer tutor progrvn. 
Juniors and seniors interview for 
podtkms that have them working 
with the handicapped students. The 
goodwill genented by such a pro- 
gram and the rdatk»ifaips it hdpe 
to (bster are translated into n better 
nooeptanoe of the handicapped stu- 
dent in the sdwd and in the com- 
munity* 

Because of the way the Least 
Restricthre Environment Project is 
Amded, It is not likdy to collapse 
once Son fug •yyt the Ibderal and 
state departments - of education 
withdraw later tUs year. Sontag's 
salary has been iMdd by the office of 
spedai education and refaabilititflve 
serrloes at the Meral kvd* and the 
state de partm e nt of education is 
picking up the UU for training 
teadierk However, the local school 
cocpoiatktta are cotering sttppUea« 
psying leachus* salaries and pro* 



viding them released time for in- 
service training. 

On Tuesday, Sonta^s boss in 
Washtoston, atslstant secretary of 
special educatkm and rdiahilititive 
services Maddine WUt wOl be In 
town to evaluate the pn^sct 

Alter meetinc with State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Dean 
Evans and indianapolisi Public 
Sdiools Superintendent Jim Adams 
in the moning, Wm is expected tc 
visit the MOCSC printing plant 
where a student in the progrus 
worica.' At a tSO pjn. news confer- 
ence, die win report her obser 
vatkms of ttie profect snd the Least 
Restrictive Environment afenda for 
the nation. 

In attempting to guaf^ the pro 
iecfs soooess, a single call to Clain< 
Ptyor woukl be as valuaUe to WIL 
as an entire day of meetings witt 
eduction and high-powered ofll 
dais. 

'^e are really pleased,"* saic 
Prror 'Ve're just mnj tbMt sh< 
hadn't had more traininc Uke this 
If s jimore nonnal environment foi 
her. Sbe^s proud of her edkooL Sh< 
Just went to tiw pcunt « « 

""Since she was a little giri weV^ 
been conoeraed about her Aitun 
and wiiat shell do as an adult"* saic 
Ptyor. 'nnio knows, msvbe she wil 
wort in a sheltered woiraiqn. But 
at least hi this program, shell hav4 
more options. 

mie more things she encounters 
the b etter p re ps red shell be forth* 
things that come up in her Ufo." 
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Community-based school program 
reaps benefits for students, elderly 

of thf 



»O0MM<Mrt Nic^^ ^f«eo« North 

On Wednesdty anemoons. «u- 
dents frcm ©oe of the moderate and 
severly handicapped classes at 
Oloominfton Htfh School North 
can be found voluntccrinc for the 
residents at Hospitality House 
Nursjnc Home. Last winter. Hotpi- 
ulity House activities 44iTctor 
Cecrpa Schaich put out a request 
for voluntcen chroufh the Bloom- 
infton Volunteer Actiofi Bureau. 
The nuninf home needed people to 
shop for residents who did Qoc have 
anyone to shop for them. Since 
BHS North has a comnooftty-hased 
curriculum for their awderate and* 
severely handicapped atudcntt. 
Hospiulity House s needs were in 
bfie with experiences Chat these 
studenU required. * 

This community-hascd cunic* 
ttlum for moderate and arrerty 
handicapped studentt was flrrt im- 
plemented durinc the MS« 
school year. Hie term community* 
hasetf means that the ttudeou 
spefid up to one^ulf of their ichool 
week enocinc in activities that 
take pboe In the c o mmunit y. The 
activities include mcaniacful work 
at various hotiness aitcc dotne rtc 
dcaninc; thoppinc for home, per- 
aonaJ and achool supplMC bofwttnc: 




MCCSC 

community 

update 



taking advantacc 4if the fadhttes at 
the YMCA: catini; breakfast or 
lunch in a reuaurant of their 
choice: cashing a check at a local 
bank: mailinc a card to a friend, 
etc The intent of this type of 
curriculum is to pmvidc opponuni- 
ties for the students to learn about 
their community and to be able to 
access their community with oofKfi- 
dence. After these particuUr stu 
dents graduate, it is fdt that they 
will become ptoductive adulu in 
lhair community. 

The students who shop for Hoapi* 
tality House fa with a achool ays* 
tern tuff mcaaber to Ms. Schaich's 
oOke. She 1ms already asked the 
mtdcntt what they nacd that w«ek 
at the store. She provides us with 
an individual list fnMB aach person 
who «aeds aomcthing alone with 
the money lo puithaac the item- 
s.The turns nme^ tnm iDlueberry 
Xewtons, atoento c to aaa t . chewing 
tobacco. Kihtwcight awaatcrs and 



pi2za. to a particuUr site of thread 
for tttting The students Icam to 
access a-lO diferent stores during 
the course of their shopping trips 
They team how to look for a panic 
utar brand, make pnce compari 
sons, money usare. and the 
fogistics of shopping in genera) 
The students, in turn, offer a much 
needed service for other people, 
who cannot do this for themselves. 

Last spring, the siudenu got the 
opponunity to meet the residents 
for whom they shop The cUt ^as 
invited to the annual volunteer 
recognition dinner at Hospitality 
House, the students ar.d staff at- 
tended the dinner and were fvcog- 
aiaed as valuable voluntaets of th^ 
nuning home. Tbe student; w« 
very pleased with this reoocnitio. 
Tliis foil the snidems and suff 
have received volunteer pins that 
aute that they have voluiueered 
for Hospitality House between one 
and 25 hours during vm. 

This type of cooperation betu^n 
Bk)ominron High School North 
and Hoapitality House has en- 
hanced the quality of life for both 
the students and the residents. It 
has shown among other things that 

moderate and arvcrety fcwnli 
capped can be cootrfbucing 
members of their community. 
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Handicapped get help 
from their Special Pals 



A volunteer 
hand during 
school day 



By SAAB ALSCHT 

STAJ^ STAfF W1VTCR 

Bruc« Chancy mn6 Jeremy 
Canuhan cat lunch together aC 
•chool. pUy with He-Man toy* 
and listen to records during re- 
cess- 

Not so unique for two friends. 
But their relauonshlp Is more 
than that. 

Jeremy pushes Bruce, a 
quadriplegic confined to a whcel- 
chalr. through the halls of 

« Moft tducttloA^BUtsd 
ttofktOAPB9«24 



School 94, The U-ycar ^ also 
gets Bnjce's ktnch tray every 
day. helps him get into a special* 
Ims alter school, and most tm* 
portantiy. Just spends time with 
a boy who often hadnl been 
around other pupils. 

Jeremy U Bnicc's -spcdal 
pal" at the far^Eastslde elemen* 
tary school. 2701 Devon Avenue 
where many handicapped chll* 
dren are paired wtth other pupOs 
to (Ive hem a helplnf hand dur* 
ing the day. 

Forty-four physlcaUy and/or 
mentally handicapped pupOs are 
attending the school for the flrat 
Ume this year. Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Schools moved handicapped 
pupils attending Roberts School 
to 10 schools throughout the'dls- 
trict this school year to Integrste 
them Into a regular school set* 
Ung. 

Bnicc 11. was hit by a car 
when he was 3 years old. 
resulting In almost total psraly- 
sU from the shoulders doim. He 
cannot breathe on his so 
he has to use a ventilator at- 
uched to his wheelchair. And he 
can only talk In whUpers be- 
csusc of a tracheostomy opera- 
tion. 

•Tve learned that whenever 
rm around these kids.- Jeremy 
sakl Thursdsy during recess* **tt 
makes me fei ' special — tike I'm 
doing somethlrig for them. It 
makes me happy." 




can txm motoimm r nssc 
Comohon (t^) Mpt **ipo<iol pof" Brvco 
Chontf OfMrele on oducotioool toy. 



Many of the other handi- 
capped children at School M. 
and thiwi«hout the 10 schools, 
aloo have been paired with "spe- 
ctal pals.** Teachers aay the 
handicapped puplU and tlte oth- 
era both benefit 

They've t>ecome very at- 
tached to each other.** sakl Mar- 
lane Rockefeller, a sixth-grcde 
teacher. '•They love those 
(handicapped) kkls. They have 
become protecUve of them." 

The puptU arc learning how 
to deal wtth people with handi- 
mnd also they arc more 



caps. 

conscious of 
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tl)Q' do among themselves, aald 
Beth A. Mackey. who teaches 
inuj;tiple-handlci|n»^ pupil*- 

The pal system evolved 
through the tnlUsttvcsof the pu- 
plU last fall. 

MISS RockefcDcr said ahe no- 
tkxd some of her surth-graders 
coming to class Ute. When ahe 
investigated, she found they 
were pushing the handicapped 
chlWren In wheelchairs back to 
their rooms first. 

Since then, fourth- to aUth- 
gradcrs have volunteered to take 

ftsc F AJL6 Tsge 04 
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Ccfltlfl«€^ from ft^c M 

on specific rcsponslblliucs for 
certain children Those In the 
lower grades have 9i6opic6 • 
class handicapped children, 
sometimes meeting for spcctal 
parties or helping a^e more se- 
verely handicapped pupils in 
their classes 

"Kids are coming to my cUss 
and asking me. "Can I help? Can 
t helpr expUlned Ms. Mackcy. 
• It s more socially accepted to 
hefp Ihem thsn <o make fun ©f 
them 

She said the children •« fn* 
tcracltng. r>o4 Just playing. They 
help feed the handtcappcd pupils 
and help develop theU fine mo<o» 

In accordance with fcdefal 
and sUte Uw. IPS 1$ fcUowing 
the concept of pUcIng handi- 
capped students In the "k^l 
restrictive cnvlronmenl.'* Mildly 
handicapped students have been 



placed in reguUr classrooms for 
yturs. but more cmphasts is now 
being given to putting Uic mod- 
erately to severely handicapped 
atudenu In regular dasscs. 

Rather than attend classes 
with only handicapped pupils all 
<Uy some of them attend art. 
music and physical education, as 
well as some academic subjects, 
with the other studenU. accord- 
Ing to Pflncipal Wflllam Malone. 

-We've Jitrt tiad no problems. 
...Wm been • kanUng expert- 
cnce iDc all ol ua.- he aald. 

for Bnicc, r^'M has either 
been (aught at home or In a 
school lor haniiicappcd pupils, 
'^tcttsng him into a classroom Is- 
wobably the best thing we could 
^ for him/- aald Maiy Evana. a 
nufsc who aceomptnlcs him to 
scfiool. 

*1 can ace a let of growth 
tocully.- ahc aald. He can car- 
ry on a conversation and can 
relate to others much better." 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

We know that principals are busy people, so we have tried to 
keep the message short and to the point. Howaver, if you have 
the time or inclination, there is much more information on 
designing effective schools for students with severe 
disabilities- The following references should help get you 
started. 

Wilcox, B., & Bellamy, G. T- (1982)- Design of high ^chool 
programs for severely h andicapped students . BaltiiTAore: 
Paul H. Brookes, Publ ishing Co. 

Certo, N., Haring, N., & York, R. (1984). Public school 
integration of severely handicapped students . Baltimore: 
Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co. 

Stainback, S. , & Stainback, W. (1985). Integration of 
students with severe handicaps into regu 1 ar ^ school s . 
Reston, VA: The Council for Exceptional Children. 

Wilcox, B. , & Bellamy, G. T. (1987). Secondary education for 
students with Down syndrome: Implementing quality services. 
In S.M. Pueschel, C. Tingey, J.E. Rynders, A.C. Crocker, and 
D.M. Crutcher (E^s.) New perspectives on Down Syndrome 
Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co. 

McDonnell, J- , & Sprague, J- (1984). Effective use of secondary 
age peer tutors: A resource manual for classroom teachers. 
Eugene, OR: Center on Human Development, University of Oregon. 
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